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The War and the Religious Situation 


i ago there was estab- 
lished in this country the Committee on the 
War and the Religious Outlook. It made significant 
and useful reports. One of them, Religion Among 
American Men, was based on a study of religious 
attitudes of members of the armed forces during 
World War I. Nothing of that sort has been sug- 
gested as this war approaches its final phase. Is it, 
perhaps, because we have lacked enthusiasm for a 
study, the results of which might be depressing? It 
can hardly be said that adequate measures were taken 
during the interval between the wars to lessen re- 
ligious illiteracy or to extend and enrich the program 
of religious education. On the other hand, evangel- 
ism on the adult level, among the Protestant churches, 
has been put on a much sounder basis. Also, the 
chaplaincy in the armed forces may be said, on the 
strength of wide testimony, to have reached a new 
high. There is need for candid inquiry into the 
religious situation in America, especially as revealed 
in the attitudes and beliefs of men and women who 
have sustained the main impact of the war. 


But even without an adequate basis in established 
facts, certain generalizations seem to be rather 
broadly indicated. One of them is that no con- 
spicuous revival of religious concern is in evidence. 
What does this mean? Are we to infer that vast 
numbers of men and women have been able to bear 
unprecedented strain, to stand up heroically in a 
tremendous crisis, and to write an immortal record 
of achievement without any direct dependence on 
religion? Let those answer who are equipped to do 
so by intimate contact with the impressive manifes- 
tations of heroic endurance in the services and in the 
homes, where almost unbearable suspense had to be 
endured while the day’s work went on—where, as 
one mother put it whose son had been reported miss- 
ing, there is nothing to do but “wait and wait, and 
hope and hope.” Many could also pray and pray, 
but what of the people who did not pray? 

There are those who believe that religion is being 
transmuted into new forms that have little in com- 
mon with its historical expression. If so, what is 


the nature of this emergent religion? A consider- 
able literature has grown up in support of the 
idea that democracy is our new religion, and for 
some people it apparently is. But the reports that 
come from fighting fronts do not indicate that the 
men in the services have a great passion for de- 
mocracy. Too many of them reveal a lack of any 
clear conception of what is at stake in the war. It 
would not be surprising if a sharp revulsion of feel- 
ing should occur in the next few years concerning 
“democracy” as an honorific word. Long preoccupa- 
tion with its “arsenal” may not carry over to de- 
mocracy itself after the arsenal is boarded up. If 
war does not greatly intensify devotion to the old 
religion, neither is it likely to issue in a crusade for 
the City of Man. We learned something on that 
score twenty-five years ago. 

Yet the fact remains that many of the best minds 
and stoutest hearts of our time are putting into the 
struggle for a democratic world order something 
akin to the evangelistic fervor of vital Christianity 
without any conscious support of evangelical faith. 
We may, and many of us do, attribute this to a drive 
which the religious tradition in our culture has gen- 
erated. But we lack the rigorous analysis of our 
humanistic tradition that would make possible a 
convincing demonstration of its dependence on re- 
ligious sources, as we lack also an understanding of 
the basis of character and fortitude that are not 
visibly dependent on any religious faith. These are 
matters that need to be explored. 

Another generalization that seems to be justified 
is, that as men return from the valley of the shadow 
of death they will question more insistently than be- 
fore the validity of the sectarian organization of 
Protestant Christianity. This is an old, and to many, 
a tiresome issue. Much of the criticism of contem- 
porary Protestantism is superficial. Its divisions 
make it liable to cheap caricature by those who lack 
any historical sense. The ecumenical movement and 
achievements in organic union give impressive evi- 
dence that the genius of Protestantism is not absorbed 
in maintaining its internal walls of division. Also 








it will be recalled that the dissatisfaction now so 
widely expressed was manifest after World War I. 
It doubtless contributed heavily to the surprising 


momentum so quickly attained by the Interchurch 
World Movement. 


But merely to mention that short-lived venture 
is to document the discrepancy between what Protes- 
tant Christianity is able to accomplish and what 
many eyes are continually and wistfully looking for. 
The kind of religious need and inarticulate want 
which the war brings to the surface is precisely the 
kind that corresponds to no ecclesiastical sophistica- 
tion. It is not so much the fact of our divisions as 
their lack of meaning at the deepest level of human 
need that baffles and exasperates. We are too busy 
being denominations to have time to be the Church. 
Yet it is only when a total, communal Christian 
consciousness is attained that the ordinary man senses 
what it is about. Recently, in his column in the 
British Weekly, Dr. Micklem said: “The Church 
spelt with a capital letter may really be something 
like what we desire, but the churches are not. It is 
locally that our failure is so great, however excellent 
the speeches of leaders or the exhortations of the 
sritish Council of Churches. Local churches are 
not in many cases fellowships such as to be the 
models and admiration of all the community; they 
are not as a rule concerned with life where the or- 
dinary man has to live it.” How different would a 
candid appraisal in America be? The problem is 
not merely one of “getting together,” but of getting 
together about what? 

Finally, it will be surprising if we do not witness 
another theological reaction. The urge toward an 
effective Christian social ethic gains new impetus as 
the war nears its end, just as it tended to be neutral- 
ized by disillusionment in the face of oncoming catas- 
trophe. The big question now is whether the social 
<ospel movement has been sufficiently refined by its 
bath in theological realism to afford an ethic relevant 
to the contemporary world, while still retaining the 
timeless Christian perspective and the necessary 
emphasis on the discipline of the personal life. 


F. E. J. 


Editorial Notes 


We have had considerable correspondence from 
chaplains and other members in our armed forces 
about the army order which rigorously forbids every 
form of fraternization with Germans. The order 
justifies this prohibition for obvious security rea- 
sons, but in addition declares that it must be enforced 
in order to prove to the Germans that the world 





holds them responsible for tolerating the wicked 
Nazi regime. 

No one is disposed to challenge the considerations 
of security which are the primary justification of the 
order. One chaplain reports that even when the men 
are inclined to violate the order for the sake of being 
kind to eager and presumably friendly children, they 
may suddenly find an eight-year-old youngster try- 
ing to blow up their automobile with a dynamite cap. 
The Nazi regime is asking the civilian population to 
engage in guerilla warfare and seems to find some 
of its strongest supporters precisely among the very 
young. 

Yet the rigor of the order is a burden on many a 
conscience. It includes prohibition of common wor- 
ship services between Germans and our troops, and 
is therefore felt by some to come perilously close to 
the Nazi order which prohibited the attendance of 
Poles at German services. One chaplain reports that 
a common soldier challenged him to prove that the 
order was not a violation of the trans-national char- 
acter of the church. Newspaper reports indicate, 
incidentally, that the common soldiers have fre- 
quently insisted on expressing ordinary human kind- 
ness in defiance of the order. One soldier, repri- 
manded for giving a prisoner a cigarette, declared: 
“H sergeant, either you kill them or let them 
live. If you let them live they might as well smoke.” 

The fact that the rigor of the order makes all 
discriminate judgments impossible is also felt to be 
a burden. Of course, one cannot expect ordinary sol- 
diers to be able to discriminate between Nazis and 
anti-Nazis, or to gauge the endless gradations of 
complicity in guilt with which the German scene pre- 
sents us. But ultimately discriminate judgments 
must be made, if for no other reason, because we 
must find the saner elements of the German com- 
munity and enlist them in the task of the reconstruc- 
tion of their nation. 


One member of the armed forces points out that 
while officers and men are asked, on the one hand, 
to regard all Germans with indiscriminate abhor- 
rence, the danger actually exists that quasi-Nazis be 
given authority under the aegis of our occupation. 
More, rather than less, discrimination will be re- 
quired if the occupation authorities are not to find 
themselves saddled with the impossible task of ad- 
ministering a conquered nation down to the last 
municipal office. 


It is to be hoped that, with the final capitulation 
of the foe, the rigor of the order will be qualified. 
Rudeness in an army of occupation will hardly dis- 
pose the German nation to repentance if the complete- 
ness of its defeat will not teach the lesson. R.N. 
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Will Japanese Shinto Survive? 


T. T. BRUMBAUGH 


HILE most intelligent Americans realize that 

the nation of seventy millions of Japanese will 
as surely be with us after the war as before, too many 
regard the Shinto religion as chiefly responsible 
for Japan’s aggressive imperialism, and hence re- 
quiring extermination before peace can again come 
to lands bordering the Pacific Ocean. Yet Shinto, 
by virtue of being essentially a folklore as well as a 
religious philosophy, will persist long and doggedly 
in the hearts and minds of the people of Japan. 

Shinto is Japan’s indigenous culture: “the way of 
the Gods” who discovered the Land of the Central 
Reed Plains, and by a process of begetting compar- 
able to that chronicled in Genesis, set themselves to 
bring both archipelago and people into kinship with 
the supreme deity of the then-known world, the 
sun goddess Amaterasu. Even the beginner in study- 
ing Shinto, however, learns quickly to distinguish 
the various strata of tradition comprising it. These 
are manifold but conform in the main to the usual 
categories of cultural classification : ancient, medieval 
and modern. Of these, primitive Shinto is most 
truly Japanese in origin, much of Japan’s later cul- 
ture being an admixture of elements acquired abroad. 
Japan’s peculiar identification of the imperial house- 
hold with the divine order comes generically from 
this early classical age. 

Modern scholarship agrees that back of myth there 
is usually something of historic truth, which in legend- 
ary form, each succeeding generation recapitulates 
to its own satisfaction. This is why myths and 
legends are not easily dislodged, as should be well 
understood by Christians who treasure so much 
which is of Roman, British and Germanic, rather 
than of primitive Christian origin in our occidental 
customs and practices. Just as even today we of the 
“Christian” West retain these flavors of our Euro- 
pean origins, so even the most scientific interpreta- 
tions of historic affairs for several decades in the 
schools of Japan have not shaken faith in the peculiar 
essence of Japanese culture underlying the myths 
and legends of ancient days. It is unlikely that even 
defeat in war will accomplish that in which both time 
and science have failed. 

Nor does it seem desirable that all such identifica- 
tion of Japanese social and political life with deity, 
however primitive, should summarily be crushed 
and ended. This would leave such a vacuum as to 
be dangerous among a defeated populace and to a 
world struggling to find ways out of the disillusion- 
ments of war and post-war distress. It would be far 
better to retain belief in a lower order of spiritual 
entities, such as the forces of nature, solar deities 


and even the imperial family, than to have no faith 
at all or to espouse more hideous philosophies. 

By no legitimate use of historic incidence can 
Japan’s imperial dynasty be consistently identified 
with the epochs of cruelty and ruthlessness in which, 
as with other primitive and feudal societies, Japanese 
history abounds. Traditionally the emperors have 
been as benevolent as the ages in which they lived 
would permit. Recent incumbents of the “Throne 
of Heaven” have been men of singularly gentle and 
peace-loving natures. Japan’s civil strife has con- 
sisted largely of clan wars, with the imperial family 
often the pawns for whose custody the contestants 
fought. It is much the same today: ever since the 
close of World War I, parties and clans in Japanese 
life have been struggling to control the political for- 
tunes of the nation. The insurrection which swept 
Tokyo in February of 1936 was but the effort of a 
vigorous and persistent military clique to seize con- 
trol, not only of the affairs of government, but of 
the emperor himself, that they might the more effec- 
tively dictate what the Son of Heaven should say. 

This was a reversion to medievalism and feudalism 
in Japanese political ideology. For, throughout the 
middle ages the Fujiwara, Minamoto and Taira 
clans, and in more recent centuries the Tokugawas, 
so thoroughly subordinated the imperial authority 
to their own will that the emperor was often thought 
of as a political prisoner. Indeed, so much a recluse 
was the titular ruler at times, that certain emperors 
decided they might as well have the moral virtue of 
complete asceticism and, abdicating, retire to Bud- 
dhist monasteries. 

Even at such times, however, political prerogatives 
were so identified in the public mind with the im- 
perial tradition that the emperor had to be held in 
sacred trust, whoever or whatever the seat of actual 
power. This phenomenon, rather than of Shinto 
descent, is essentially Oriental and in Japan of Bud- 
dhist origin. It is therefore necessary for the stu- 
dent of Japan’s political theories and institutions to 
know something of the influence of Buddhism upon 
religious and social philosophies between the mytho- 
logical age of imperial traditions and Japan’s emer- 
gence into the modern world. 

Today approximately eighty per cent of the people 
of Japan, while at the same time loyal to the ancient 
dogmas of Shinto, are Buddhist in religious affilia- 
tion and profession. This came about through the 
impact of Buddhist ideas from Korea, China and 
India upon primitive and medieval Japanese life fol- 
lowing the first known importation of Buddhist teach- 
ing in the sixth century of our era. Very shortly 








thereafter Japan’s court life began to manifest 
Buddhist inclinations, and within a century the 
imperial family had become professing Buddhists. 
The resulting interpenetration of Shinto and Bud- 
dhist ideology, when the period of intense rivalry had 
passed, came to be known as Ryobu-Shinto or that of 


Two-Aspects. It represented, however, more truly 
a Buddhist than a Shinto triumph in that the thought 
of these provincial and polytheistic peoples was there- 
by being moulded into a unified concept of all exis- 
tence and of Japan’s relationship to that cosmic order 
with which Buddhism always concerns itself. 

Yet Shinto’s contribution to this process of har- 
monization and unification was a significant one, for 
through it all the primacy of the emperor became 
more philosophically central for the common man. 
Buddhist unity is powerful but invisible; the em- 
peror, however, can be both visualized and personal- 
ized as the “Son of Heaven.” He therefore became, 
for many, the one sure entity in a changing world. 
This need not necessarily be thought of as a militaris- 
tic philosophy of state, though we may easily under- 
stand how men of military prowess vied among 
themselves for supremacy in imperial favor. It was 
natural for them also to seek security in the enjoy- 
ment of such prerogatives by the exercise of military 
power. And this, to be sure, is militarism. 

Nevertheless, the conviction that the emperor, 
while above every day politics, is yet the divinely 
appointed head of the state, has often served public 
interest as a means of restraining elements which 
have usurped the rights of others. It was thus in 
1868 that with popular acclaim the emperor was 
brought back almost from oblivion to depose the 
corrupt and inefficient Shogunate which had so long 
exercised autocratic control over Japan. Again it 
was to the emperor that the social liberals, frequently 
with army and navy aid, appealed for a restoration 
of the rights of the common man during the 1920s 
and 30s, a situation now seen to have been an accurate 
barometer of results to be expected generally from 
the suffocating grip of industrial autocracy upon the 
life of a nation. The writer has even heard Com- 
munist speakers in Toyko demand seizure of land 
and wealth and redistribution to the proletariat “in 
the name of the Emperor.” 

Obviously then, the emperor as a symbol of divine 
orderliness in Japan’s social and political life—though 
men are still in prison there for referring to him as a 
symbol—holds a meaningful place in the public mind, 
and one which even more democratic powers may be 
glad to rely upon in restoring peace in the days ahead. 
In any event, let it be observed that here is an aspect 
of Shinto which in some form will certainly not only 
survive the present conflict, but will remain for many 
a decade a dynamic factor in Japanese society. 

The danger to the outside world implicit in such 
a religio-political concept is that it may again become 


a fanatical and aggressive imperialism as in recent 
years. None who have followed the careers of 
Japan’s military leaders can doubt the genuineness 
of this threat. With intelligence and with large re- 
gard for the universality of modern knowledge these 
men of the mailed fist and their nationalistic cohorts 
have dreamed of an inter-related world united under 
the imperial aegis of Japan, and have set about to 
actualize this dream. Free men and nations struggle 
to escape this fate, as escape they must. Yet eyes 
should not be blinded to the fact that this is not ex- 
clusively, nor even typically, a Japanese dream. 
This is what nationalists and militarists, with all the 
divine sanction they can discover or create, always 
seek to impose upon a world susceptible of exploita- 
tion. That twice within a quarter-century this same 
thing should be attempted by German nationalists, 
to say nothing of the ambitions of the Italian Irre- 
dentists, while British, Dutch and French imperial- 
ists were holding passionately to their ill gotten gains 
of former piracy, indicates that aggression and ex- 
ploitation are not monopolized motives of the em- 
peror-loving Japanese. As a matter of history, an 
excellent case can be made for the largely imitative 
character of recent Japanese imperialism in this 
respect. 

It is here that we enter the modern era of Chris- 
tian influence upon the life and thought of the Japa- 
nese people. So much that Japan has done inter- 
nally and externally within the past eighty years has 
been a replica of what she saw her socalled Christian 
neighbors doing, that not too much remains to be 
regarded as peculiar to Shinto in the nation’s life. 
To be sure, fanatical loyalty to the emperor, accord- 
ing to the warrior code of Bushido, is the touchstone 
of Japanese patriotism and battle technique. Yet 
“Sweet and decorous it is to die for one’s country” 
is not a Japanese motto but one which in many lan- 
guages has glorified the European spirit on battle- 
fields around the earth. And cruel treatment of one’s 
enemies is as old as the barbarism of war itself. 

Accordingly it is unlikely that even this fanatical 
form of Shinto will completely disappear upon resto- 
ration of a semblance of peace in the Far East. Na- 
tionalism, far from declining as many of us had 
hoped a decade ago, has been revived in new and 
more virulent form throughout the world. Japan’s 
defeat may even aggravate rather than assuage these 
disordered elements; and the possibility must also 
be anticipated of effective agitation by such malcon- 
tents among the other political units of Asia, if we 
are not true to our democratic professions in dealing 
with all of these troubled peoples. 

On the other hand, it should be observed that in- 
dustrial greed, nationalistic aggrandizement and 
militarist aggression are not the only aspects of Oc- 
cidental and of Christian culture which Japan has 
absorbed from her contacts with the new world, to 
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which less than a century ago, she awakened. In 
another and more hopeful sense Japan is being Chris- 
tianized today, just as she was Buddhified ten cen- 
turies ago. And Japan’s earlier Shinto concepts, 
broadened and moralized as they were by the re- 
ligious culture of Asia in those days, are now being 
deepened and spiritualized from Christian sources. 
Not only are there Christians and Christian institu- 
tions in Japan today; even the emperor and his 
household have been deeply influenced by Christian 
principles and practices. Moreover, there are 
Christians in all government agencies and even in 
the army and navy as well; not many, but a few, 
just as there were in the days of St. Paul “in the 
household of Caesar.” 

Many such authorities as Joseph Clark Grew, our 
American Ambassador for so many years in Tokyo, 
are convinced that the hope of the future in Japan 
rests with those enlightened areas of thought. After 
all, it will be from those who hold their own ancient 
culture dear, while at the same time realizing Japan’s 
proper place in the perspective of the world’s life, 
that most may be expected in leadership among 
their people in the years ahead. 

Since the emperor and the folklore gathered 
through the centuries about his revered name are for 
the Japanese so genuinely the nexus between that 
which has been worthwhile in their national history, 
and whatever the morrow may hold for them, I sub- 
mit the following conclusions concerning the sur- 
vival value of Shinto: 

1. Shinto, as mythological and legendary relation- 
ship with the antiquity of the Japanese race, will cer- 
tainly survive the present conflict. 

2. Its social significance consists in its acknowl- 
edgement of natural forces stronger than man, and its 
identification of these forces with both deity and hu- 
man society in and through the imperial dynasty. 

3. As systematized and unified by continental 
Buddhism, the religious philosophy of Japan discov- 
ered moral significance in a meaningful though im- 
personal universe, then added the element of per- 
sonality by further exaltation of the emperor as 
Japan’s historic link with the spiritual. 

4. At various times in Japan’s history, clans and 
parties have usurped the social and political preroga- 
tives of the ruler, and this has perverted much that 
has been good or otherwise harmless in the develop- 
ment of Shinto. 

5. In recent decades Japanese life and even Shinto 
thought and practice have been greatly influenced by 
Christianity, there being evidence of penetration into 
the inner circles of the imperial order. 

6. Nationalistic and militaristic forces have again 
of late led both Shinto and Japan’s government into 
vicious and unsocial relationships, and for this they 
must be held to strict accountability both before the 
bar of world judgment and by their own people. 


7. As Americans and Christians both our war and 
our peace efforts should be calculated to bring the 
nation of Japan, including her peculiar religious 
ideologies, into mutually agreeable partnership in in- 
ternational politics, economics and social fellowship. 

8. Though Shinto will surely survive, as indig- 
enous cultures have always survived historic up- 
heavals, it will gradually be altered into scientific, 
moral and religious conformity with the spirit of a 
cooperative and increasingly Christian postwar 
world, and will eventually lose all but the harmless 
flavor of myth and legend which point to, but never 
fully discover, Ultimate Truth. 


Henry Sloane Coffin 


An Appreciation Upon His Retire- 
ment from the Presidency of 
Union Theological Seminary 


Some men are by disposition and nature so retiring 
that no one is surprised to hear that they have retired. 
But no one who knows Henry Sloane Coffin could pos- 
sibly place him in that class. In all his work and re- 
lationships he has been neither retiring nor self-asser- 
tive. He has kept the balance as few are able to do; 
highly efficient, but never fussy; outspoken but con- 
siderate; truly liberal in theology, but not a Modernist, 
still less a Humanist (as that good word is used at 
present). Few men of our time have so successfully 
and naturally fulfilled the ancient Greek ideal of “noth- 
ing to excess,” or Paul’s policy of being “all things to 
all men” without being nothing to anybody. 

There is this real satisfaction about the retirement of 
this man; we know that his dynamic energy, intellectual, 
practical, religious, and much else, will go on at full 
speed where needed, and its influence will remain at 
work for many years to come. I once heard a man say, 
when introduced as “retired,” that he was like an auto- 
mobile that has been “re-tired”—good for 10,000 miles 
more. I know of no man to whom that could be more 
fitly applied than to our friend. 

It is quite impossible, even for one who has known 
him intimately for many years, to say, in a brief article 
like this, all that should be said. 

Henry Coffin has rendered brilliant and distinguished 
service on many lines. He built up a great church, 
which still feels the lasting power of his personality and 
influence. He has served for many years with remark- 
able skill as President of a leading educational institu- 
tion, steering it at times through dangerous currents, 
meeting difficult situations that would have proved too 
much for ordinary men. He has been, and is, an out- 
standing leader in the Presbyterian Church, and in the 
church at large, always on the open path forward, yet 
never getting lost on a bypath, faithful to the best tra- 
ditions and heritages, yet never yielding to what the 
writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews so aptly calls, “an 
evil heart of unbelief, falling away from the Living 
God.” He has played, and is playing, an indispensable 
role in the effort to bring about union between the Pres- 








byterian Church and other Christian bodies. 


In fact, 
he has excelled on so many lines that it is difficult to 
give a full and satisfying account of his life and 
influence. 


In it all the outstanding element has been his per- 
sonality. What he is makes the difference. In this 
brief tribute which I am privileged to give, it may be 
best to say more of the man himself than of the things 
he has done. 


After all, personality is what counts, especially in re- 
ligion. What is the Bible but a serial story of how God 
made himself known through persons? And, as has 
been well said, God did not stop speaking when His 
book went to press. God still makes Himself known 
through persons. 

Only a few days ago I heard some one tell of an 
incident that occurred when Dr. Coffin was minister in 
the Madison Avenue Church. A distinctive fact in the 
life and development of that church has been its success 
in bringing together rich and poor. Once, when the 
church desired to add to the list of its elders, two names 
were suggested at a meeting of the Session, both of 
them from the less “socially select” group. One of the 
officers present objected strongly, saying that such men 
would not be likely to present themselves in cutaway 
coats. Instantly Dr. Coffin exclaimed, “Of course they 
all wore them in the Upper Room.” 

A delightful instance of his quick and devastating wit 
occurred in a discussion or debate between him and 
Clarence Darrow. I believe it was in the Labor Temple, 
and am sure it was on the question whether it is rea- 
sonable to believe in God. Henry Coffin opened with 
what one of the men present described as a remarkably 
clear and cogent presentation of the reasonableness of 
such faith. Clarence Darrow was evidently greatly 
moved by it and, when he rose to present the negative 
side of the case, turned to Dr. Coffin and said, “I did 
not know there were such ministers as you are; would 
to God there were more of them.” “Would to WHAT?” 
was Coffin’s instant reply. 

I recall another case of similar character, which I 
witnessed. A group of ministers were listening as a 
leading Humanist spoke of his faith (or lack of faith). 
When the question period came, some one asked, 
“What is really your idea of God?” He answered. “I 
feel that God is the highest ideal of personality.” Later 
some one asked, “What do you think about Jesus?” 
He answered, “This may surprise you; but I really feel 
that Jesus is the highest realization of human person- 
ality.” Instantly Henry Coffin exclaimed, “‘Q.E.D.’ 
Jesus is God.” The Humanist threw up his hands and 
laughed. Unconsciously he had defined God and Jesus 
in identical terms. 

At one of the many meetings of the commissions on 
unity of the Episcopal and Presbyterian Churches, 
when the two bodies had been debating for some years, 
one approach after another having been rejected by the 
Episcopal brethren, I was delighted when Dr. Coffin 
arose and said, “We Presbyterians feel like a woman 
who has been proposed to several times by the same 
man, and still doesn’t know whether the man wants to 
marry her.” 

These are but a few instances of his brilliant wit, 


his power of ready retort, which has had a mighty 
influence. 

But, as all who know him are aware, back of all his 
wit and quickness of judgment is a loving kindness, a 
humanity, an understanding heart, that will go to any 
lengths to serve a friend, a parishioner, a student, a 
fellow teacher, anyone who needs him. Phrases from 
the Bible come to mind: “Speaking the truth in love”; 
“Have salt in yourselves and be at peace with one an- 
other.” Back in the days when the “Communists” were 
belligerent in the life of the Seminary, one of the stu- 
dents who took it all so calmly that some of his friends 
were surprised, and asked him how he could be so sure 
all would be right in the end, said, “There’s no need of 
worrying when all the boys call him ‘Uncle Hen-ry.’ ” 

Others can and will pay their tribute to what this 
man has done; what he has meant to Union Seminary, 
in guiding it, ever forward, but not too fast or too far; 
of his wise and farsighted dealing with fads and fancies, 
his ready solution of problems that would baffle many 
an able leader; of his indispensable help and encourage- 
ment given to Dr. and Mrs. Dickinson in the develop- 
ment of the School of Sacred Music so that it helps 
mightily to give the theological student a sense of the 
value and beauty of music, and the musical student a 
sense of the power and meaning of theology and Bibli- 
cal knowledge, thus serving the cause of a worship in 
which truth and beauty both partake ; what he has meant 
to the church and to the life of our city, our country, 
and the world. 


All I can do in this brief word is to pay a little tribute 
to the man, the personality. One great fact is basic in 
his character and work and influence. He has been and 
is a man of God, a devout and devoted believer in the 
God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ. That faith 
has been the controlling motive of his life. We can 
say of him what Paul said of himself, that the life he 
lives now in the flesh he lives by faith in the Son of God. 

And I know well that a goodly company of men and 
women will join with me in thanking God for this true, 
brave, loving, leading servant of the Lord Jesus and 
His Kingdom, who may retire from the position he has 
filled so well, but whose work and spirit will bear much 
fruit for many years to come. 


WILLIAM PIERSON MERRILL. 


@ 
Pre-Theological School in the South Pacific 


We have previously referred to a Pre-Theological 
School organized by Chaplain A. J. Helm in the South 
Pacific for men in the army who intend to enter the 
Christian Ministry. 

We have received further information on this inter- 
esting development. Five different courses are offered 
—three of them, on New Testament Literature, Old Tes- 
tament Literature and The Sermon on the Mount are 
taught by Army Chaplains. Two courses, one on Eco- 
nomics and one an Introduction to Social Studies are 
taught by officers who are social scientists. Fourteen 


different denominations are represented in the student 
body. 
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The World Church: News and Notes 


Dr. Fisher Enthroned 
As Archbishop of Canterbury 


With traditional medieval pageantry, Dr. Geoffrey 
Francis Fisher was formally enthroned as the 97th 
Archbishop of Canterbury, succeeding the late Dr. Wil- 
liam Temple as head of the Anglican Church. 

In his sermon, the Archbishop spoke of the intimate 
association between the Anglican Church and the State. 

“There is now the whole demon-ridden world to be 
reordered, and everything of stability and high purpose 
which man can find will be needed for the task,” he said. 


“As through our long history, so now let the Church 
and nation stand together under God to their inter- 
related duty. The Church has much to put in order if 
it is faithfully to serve the nation. The nation has 
much to learn and unlearn if it is to heed what God 
says to it through His Church. 


“For many years past, the two have been drawing 
apart. There is a possibility and fear that alienation 
may continue and increase. There is also a possibility, 
even a hope, certainly a challenge, that they should 
look again to one another in Christian faith which is 
unashamed to be definite, explicit and binding, wherein 
the Church and nation, each in its own share and func- 
tion, may glorify God.” R. N. S. 


The Plight of Canadian Japanese 


There are 23,000 Canadian Japanese. Of these the 
Canadian government expects some 4,000 to 10,000 to 
return to Japan. The remainder are expected to settle 
somewhere east of the Rockies “as evidence of their 
desire to be good Canadians.” This rule, questionable 
in its rigor, is made even more difficult by the refusal 
of provincial governments to allow Japanese into their 
provinces. The plight of these few thousand Japanese 
being hounded from pillar to post is even more pitiful 
than their situation in this country. Has the church, 
whether here or in Canada, a greater task than to come 
to terms with the fury of racial prejudice? It threatens 
to become the primary source of evil in our day. 


The British Council of Churches on the 
Frontier Problem 


The Executive Committee of the British Council of 
Churches has made a statement in which it expresses its 
concern about the fate of displaced minorities in the 
resettlement of Germany. The statement declares: “We 
are greatly concerned at some of the possible implica- 
tions of the proposals for the readjustment of frontiers, 
involving for great numbers of people either territorial 
transfer or at least change of sovereignty. If it should 
unhappily prove to be the case that no better solution 
can be found for our inherited political problems, we 
urge that everything possible should be done to safe- 
guard the human rights of those affected. However 
considerately carried out, such changes inflict great suf- 
fering upon men and women, many of whom are quite 
innocent of responsibility for the evils which it is sought 


to rectify. There is also grave danger of sowing the 
seeds of future wars by the operation of new problems 
little less serious than those now demanding solution. 

“We strongly urge that two provisions should be made 
an integral part of any arrangement for the readjust- 
ment of frontiers and the transfer of populations: 

“(1) An international authority must be charged 
with the welfare and resettlement of all the displaced 
persons. Much that would help to lighten the burden 
of human suffering could be learned from the experience 
of the Nansen Commission in such work after the Greco- 
Turkish war. 

“(2) Religious and cultural freedom must be assured 
to all. These are rights which belong to man as man 
by virtue of the divine creation. The denial of them 
contributed in large measure to the worsening of the 
minority problems of the past. Their free recognition 
would alleviate otherwise difficult political arrangements 
and might go far to make them acceptable.” 


Norwegian Patriots Free Bishop Berggrav 


Bishop Eivind Josef Berggrav, Primate of the Nor- 
wegian State Lutheran Church, has been liberated by 
Norwegian patriots. 

The Swedish radio, quoting an Oslo report, stated 
that “the coup was carried out apparently by a group of 
about twenty men who had no difficulty in overpower- 
ing the guards around the summer lodge at Asker, near 
Oslo.” where the bishop had been kept under house ar- 
rest since early in 1942. 

German authorities in Oslo announced that a search 
is being made for the men who carried out the raid. 

News ‘of Bishop Berggrav’s release spread through- 
out Norway and has had “an electrifying effect,” ac- 
cording to later bulletins. The Bishop was said to be 
in good health and spirits and it is believed he has been 
brought to a safe refuge, probably outside Norway. 
Norwegian quarters in Stockholm stated he will likely 
be taken to England by plane. R.N. S. 


Swedish Churchmen Named to Attend 
Ecumenical Conference in Finland 


Three leading Swedish churchmen have been named 
to attend a two-day ecumenical conference at Helsing- 
fors, Finland, to discuss problems affecting churches in 
the Scandinavian countries. The delegates are Bishop 
Manfred Bjoerkquist, of Stockholm; Bishop Arvid 
Runestam, of Karlstad; and Pastor T. Arvidson. The 
meeting will be attended by similar groups from Danish 
and Norwegian churches. R. N. S. 


Chiang Kai-Shek Names Presbyterian 
Missionary to Peace Conference 


The Rev. Frank W. Price, Chinese-born Presbyterian 
missionary, has been named by Generalissimo Chiang 
Kai-shek to accompany Chinese delegates to the San 
Francisco Conference. 

On leave from the Foreign Missions Board of the 
Presbyterian Church in the U. S. (Southern) for the 
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past six months, Mr. Price has been conducting a school 
for Chinese interpreters serving with the United States 
Army. He conducted Easter services for Generalissimo 
Chiang Kai-shek in a special chapel in the latter’s home. 
R. N. S. 


Norwegian Church Pastoral Letter 
Reaffirms Defiance of German Oppressors 


On the third anniversary of the Norwegian Lutheran 
Church’s open defiance of its German oppressors, a pas- 
toral letter sent to all congregations in the occupied 
country asserted that events have “fully proved that the 
way chosen by the Church was the right way,” and that 
“there was no other way for us to go.” 

It stressed that officials of the puppet government be- 
haved in such a way that any connection between them 
and the Christian Church was impossible, and led to 
the resignation of Norway’s bishops and most of its 
clergymen. 

“The break off,” the letter said, “neared us to our 
people and brought many under the Gospel’s influence. 
Bonds between congregations and clergymen grew 
stronger than before. Between us clergymen a spirit of 
brotherhood developed. 

“Our fight cost much. It cost us our leading church- 
men, a large percentage of our congregations lost their 
pastors, and many clergymen gave up their freedom 
and their lives. But we must be ready to pay the price, 
which has been high, but not too high. R. N.S. 


Briton Warns of Grave Peril to Family Life 


At least a third of first-born children in Britain are 
being conceived extra-maritally, according to Dr. David 
Mace, secretary of the Marriage Guidance Council and 
Clinic, who based his statement on the 1943 divorce 
and illegitimacy statistics for England and Wales. 
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Writing in the Christian News Letter, Dr. Mace 
warned the situation presents a grave peril for family 
life in the postwar world. He said an average of 
80,000 mothers annually, who are giving birth for the 
first time, conceived out of wedlock, and that the ratio 
of conceptions outside marriage to all conceptions is 
exactly one in eight. 

Figures for 1943 of maternities up to eight months 
after marriage showed that 81,314 were of children con- 
ceived out of or before wedlock. The total number of 
first maternities was 294,571. and that of all materni- 
ties, 697,267. BR. H..S. 


Communications 

We have received the following letter from a pacifist 
clergyman: 

“Have been wondering how you are living with your 
theology now. What has become of your using a little 
evil to kill a big evil? and, we will sin awhile and then 
we will all be good? Am wondering too, if you are 
among the crowd that is inveighing against this strange 
new sin of “perfectionism.” I don’t like to say “I told 
you so”; still, the leadership that some of you provided 
seems to be backfiring a bit. Rationalization hardly 
takes the place of sticking to universal law, does it? 
. .. Just where do you go from here in your theology ?” 


The above letter probably expresses the sentiments of 
many clergymen in the church who thought we could 
avoid this conflict by some kind of rigorous devotion 
to principle. For years they will continue to tell us that 
the sorry realities which emerge out of this conflict are 
the consequence of our decision. They will never know, 
because they do not understand life, man and history 
well enough, that our decisions in history are between 
alternatives. We decided, not for war, but for war in 
preference to slavery. The world which emerges from 
our decision is before us with all of its uncertainties. 
The world of slavery which would have resulted from 
their decision is fortunately dead and therefore un- 
fortunately allows them to continue to dream of what 
it might have been. But as our victorious troops liber- 
ate one concentration camp after another and expose 
the pitiful victims of a total slavery we do have some 
glimpses of what total slavery is like and why we were 
right in the choice we made. 


Dear Sir: 


Congratulations on the excellent article, “The Church 
and the Soldier’s Sex Problem” by Chaplain William 
A. Spurrier in the April 2 issue. As an Army chaplain, 
I read with intense interest and hearty approval the 
entire article. Soldiers are not accustomed to “beating 
around the bush.” The church must get down to “brass 
tacks” on the sex problem if Christianity is to be vital 
to the ex-service man. 

CHAPLAIN JosEPH H. HEARTBERG. 


Author in This Issue 
T. T. Brumbaugh is Executive Secretary of the De- 


troit Federation of Churches and formerly a missionary 


in Japan. 
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